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Cyrus Townsend Brady 


It was a Malay kris 
—an ugly weapon— 
in the hands of a 
beautiful woman, 
that told him who 
she was and gave 
him the lost clue to the treasure 
he had buried, he knew not 
where, and tor which his coun- 
_ try was waiting. 

It started a race across the Pa- 
cific, between him and an- 


other, his own and his 
country’s enemy. 


The woman helped— 
and the man won. 












& 
Which man? That ” ¥ 
question holds you 2° oY 
in suspense till Ss so" my 
last chapter of ~ ee of 
this thrilling % ¥ y” 
romance. PT Ww ¢” 
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~ At Ease in Zion 


By William Marion Reedy 


Flat-o’-Me-Back 

HAPPY New Year to everybody! I 
submit this platitudinous message to 

my multitudinous readers from the 
coign of vantage of a pretty little white cot 
in the Jewish Hospital in St. Louis. The doc- 
tors have got me and I must watch out. All 
things can be put to use and I am solving the 
food problem. In order to reduce the high 
blood pressure occasioned by my _ labors 
on the peace treaty, the railroad prob- 
lem, the labor question and other mat- 
ters which could not very well be settled 
without my sage advice, I am subsisting upon 
a ration that would not surfeit a canary. Two 
experts have arranged for me a deipnosophic 
itinerary that is a marvel of calculation com- 
parable only to those calculations which were 
carried on by the celebrated Mr. Einstein to 





the demonstration that neither time nor 
space—nor matter for the matter of that— 
exists. This is the only mathematical per- 


formance I have ever come in contact with in 
which zeroes were used for units. If we 
could only chain down the public and admin- 
ister this dietary with sufficient thoroughness, 
the high cost of living would be materially re- 
duced and the deficit in the receipts of the 
street railway company would disappear 
through the possibility of packing at least 
thirty-four more people into each street car 
on every trip. I don’t see why this is not pos- 
sible. Having lost all our other personal liber- 
ties in the course of an idealistic crusade for 
the preservation of the liberties of the world, 
I don’t see why the administration doesn’t put 
us all upon rations that would compare favor- 
ably in volume with the fair young lady in the 
“Arabian Nights” story who lived on one 
grain of rice a day. If we can get along with- 
out free press and free speech, there is no 
reason why we couldn’t be made to subsist 
and flourish upon the bill of fare prescribed 
for me by Doctors Llewellyn Sale and A. E. 
Taussig with the remorseless collaboration of 
Doctor Edward H. Higbee. I am hoping that 
it will come to this in the very near future. 


In order that there may be no general 
anxious dubiety as to the nature of my ail- 
ment and the condition of my intellectuals, 

7. 1. ie 
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and as my battery of physicians do not feel 
called upon to issue bulletins as to my condi- 
tion, I will say that the matter with me is 
simply a retinal hemorrhage brought on di- 
rectly by too close attention to proof-reading 
and the corrections of manuscripts submitted 
by free verse poets and others. This egregious 
labor, complicated of course by the’ results 
of early piety, manifest at present in a certain 
brittleness of the arteries, has brought about 
an ensanguined flowing of that fruitful river 
of the eye concerning which our friend Ham- 
let or some other native of Shakespeare-land 
has referred to with much force and feeling. 
Of course if the little arteries in the eye get to 


blowing up, there is always danger that 
other little arteries located in the brain 
or elsewhere ‘may also develop unex- 


pected deficiencies m plumbing, and put the 
editor off watch permanently. I am happy to 
state that the doctors seem to have mastered 
their problem and permit me to announce that 
the world at large will not be deprived for 
some time of my valuable counsel and sugges- 
tion upon all the problems confronting a shat- 
tered civilization. 


There are always consolations even in the 
greatest catastrophes. Only one eye is out of 
commission with me. The doctors have 
bound it up in such fashion as to create a per- 
fect Himalayan protuberance upon the sphere 
of my skull,-but they have left uncovered and 
unclouded the other eye, which enables me to 
contemplate with supreme satisfaction the 
good looks of the dozen or so nurses who are 
in attendance upon me in such devoted fashion 
that a beholder of my position and condition 
might well imagine me a Sultan of some of 
the mandatories which are about to be handed 
to us when we shall have ratified the League 
of Nations with or without reservations. The 
bandage over my eye has the effect of mak- 
ing me look very much like the good Haroun 
al Raschid. When I abdicate my throne and 
wander forth into the prosaic world and the 
dietitians shall have accomplished their full 
purpose, I expect to appear as sveldt as the 
young gazelle where erstwhile I appeared in 
the pachydermatous ponderosity of the hippo- 
potamus. 
























































































“Colas Breugnon’’ 
ascetic life 
from 


I WOULDN’t so much mind the 
but for the fact that I was torn away 
the reading of that gorgeous and glorious 
book of good living, “Colas Breugnon” by Ro- 
main Rolland. Those who remember Rolland’s 
mighty masterpiece, “Jean Christophe,” will 
find in this other story a new revelation of 
that author’s genius. ‘This “Colas Breugnon”’ 
is the only book I have ever read that reminds 
me of Rabelais. It has all the riot of ecupepti- 
cism that characterizes the great work of 
Master Francois, but of course thoroughly 
disinfected. ‘The old soldier who tells the 
story lives in a perfect revel of wine and 
other good things. Ile is telling his tale in 
the time of Catherine de Medici and he does 
it with all the raciness of a true blue PBur- 
gundian. He is a piece of highly moistened 
clay and he is as full, almost, of proverbs as 
our old friend Sancho Panza, while his atti- 
tude towards life and religion is hardly more 
reverent than that of our other old friend 
Panurge. As might be expected of any crea- 
ture of the imagination of M. Rolland, breug- 
non’s descriptions and reflections upon war 
are such as to present that form of human 
activity in an aspect other than glorious. His 
love affairs are narrated with somewhat of 
the rejoicing realism of those who perceive 
the processes of increase and multiplication 
from the point of view of the barnyard. His 
mockery of the clergy and of the saints them- 
selves is infectiously hilarious. Indeed his 
view of life is very much that of another old 
friend of ours, My Uncle Benjamin. He is 
thoroughly I*rench and most delightful as 
well as possibly least understandable to read- 
ers in the Puritan tradition because of the 
absence in him of anything of what we call 
“the sense of sin.” In short he is a most de- 
lightful old pagan, with a rare humor flower- 
ing out of a large experience and with at the 
same time the spirit of an artist. It is rather 
a surprise to me that this book has not more 
extensively caught the fancy and received the 
applause of the reading public. But this I 
suppose is due to the fact that it is written 
without any of that preachment of which we 
are so very fond, and cuts across so many of 
the currents of cant and hypocrisy which 
flow through our American fiction. When I 
have reached the nadir of physical weakness 
because of the accumulation of scientifically 
dieteticized meals—in other words, when the 
more I eat the hungrier I get—-I have some 
one read to me a few pages of “Colas Breug- 
non” and the result is marvelous. I come out 
of the reading in a state of satiation com- 
parable only to that of Athos in “The Three 
Guardsmen” when he emerges from the cellar 
of the inn on the road to Boulogne. I recom- 
mend “Colas Breugnon” to all people who are 
being scientifically starved, to all our Puritans 
and Prohibitionists, and to the whole gang of 
those who are taking the joy out of life for 
us and holding up to our enraptured gaze 
from press and pulpit that “sense of sin” 
which I have mentioned before. 


*. 9%. 
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Is the 18th Amendment Constitutional? 

Cominc out of the delightful pages of Rol- 
land I am confronted, of course, by the still 
pertinent problem of the constitutionality of 
the constitutional provision for nation-wide 
prohibition. ‘There is a very fine point in- 
volved in this question and one which will call 
for the exercise of all the ingenuity pos- 
sessed by the supreme court of the United 
States, to decide it in any manner that shall 
seem rational to the man in the street. It is 
maintained, as the reader knows, that the 
ratification of the congressional resolution for 
prohibition is not valid because in a number 
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of states where the legislature has ratified the 
resolution there exists a provision that such 
ratification by states must be submitted to a 
referendum of all the people. In some states 
the referendum has been so submitted and in 
certain cases the referendum has reversed the 
legislative approval. In such states and cases, 
it is maintained by the friends of the liberal 
life that the legislative ratifications should not 
count among those ratifications recorded by 
the necessary three-fourths of all the states. 
If these referendum states are not to be 
counted as having fatified, of course the re- 
quisite number of ratifications have not been 
obtained and constitutional prohibition cannot 
go into effect. When the federal constitution 
was adopted and it was provided that it could 
be amended only by joint congressional reso- 
lution and ratification by the states, nobody 
was thinking of the referendum. ‘The refer- 
endum is a modern invention. It has been 
determined with regard to one state where 
the referendum was invoked on this question, 
that as the constitution of the United States 
only calls for ratification by the state legisla- 
tures such a ratification fulfilled all the re- 
quirements. 

This looks to me to be a little too simple. 
In point of fact the referendum as_ estab- 
lished and recognized is a part of the legisla- 
ture. And where the referendum exists and 
has been called into action and has’ been in 
opposition to the action of the legislature, it 
would seem that a part of the legislature had 
been over-ridden. If the referendum exists 
and has not been called into operation, the 
public may be guilty of laches and the failure 
to refer legislative action may not count 
against the imposition of prohibition upon the 
people. Tawyers probably would explain this 
matter much more lucidly than T can, but I 
hope that I have made partially clear the fact 
that the appeal of the wets to the referendum 
issue is not such a trifling and question-beg- 
ging performance as some of the drys would 
have us believe. Just how the supreme court 
will act upon the question it is impossible to 
say, but it is a fact that the court has recog- 
nized the constitutionality of the referendum 
with regard to all state matters. If it should 
be held that the application of the referendum 
to the question of ratification of an amend- 
ment to the federal constitution would be 
something other than a state matter, such a 
statement would be in my opinion a miser- 
able quibble. When the matter comes up in 
the supreme court the legalistic refinements 
of the opposing council will be as marvelous 
as the disputes between the theological 
doctors of the middle ages. 

lar be it from me to impugn the absolute 
freedom of reasoning of the supreme bench, 
but it seems to me that the decision as to the 
constitutionality of constitutional prohibition 
will finally hang upon a certain tendency of 
the highest tribunal to hang back a generation 
or so behind social progress, as the law always 
does, and to render a ruling which shall be 
inspired by the reluctance of the old legality 
to give the referendum any more prominence 
in the affairs of democracy than it has already 
obtained. The ruling will probably be con- 
ceived in the spirit of maintaining the prin- 
ciple of government rather by representative 
than by direct action or “pure” democracy. 

Of course T would warn any and everybody 
against betting any money upon this forecast 
of mine. 
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The Railroad Problem 


T,oOKING out at the world from the hospital 
window—and the world outside seems to be 
a darn sight sicker than the world inside—T 
observe that while the President has decreed 





that the railroads of the country shall go back 
to their private owners on March 1, there 
seems not to be a very good prospect that the 
transfer will be made at that time. It is very 
doubtful that the wide differences between the 
Cummins measure in the Senate and the Esch 
bill in the House can be bridged within. the 
period of two months, with the public inter- 
est concentrated upon that subject. Thus far 
the problem of the return of the railroads 
has not received much attention from the pro- 
fane vulgar. Congress has carried on the 
legislative processes in this regard almost in 
secret. Most of the publicity concerning it 
has consisted in elaborate pamphlets issues by 


the persons having an interest in the restora-' 


The public has an 
seems to have been 


tion of private control. 
interest, too, but that 
somewhat neglected. 

The Plumb plan proposal has been howled 
down in unanimous chorus by the greater 
daily newspapers and by most of the influ- 
ential periodicals of large circulation. Of 
course, the Plumb plan is not perfect and its 
provision for the adjustment of the wage ar- 
rangement contains a possibility of a combi- 
nation between the officers of the roads and 
the workers subordinate to them which will 
result in a pay-roll necessitating a heavy draft 
upon the community at large in the way of 
taxes for keeping up a more than generous 
scale of pay. This is the one point about the 
Plumb plan that has been impressed upon the 
public mind, and so, for the time being at 
least, the Plumb plan is out of consideration 
as a possible modification of the restoration 
of the properties on a basis of subsidy which 
will in itself equal any problematical draft 
for the pay-roll as aforesaid. ‘The only popu- 
lar concern in the problem seems to be that 
of the members of the Railway Brotherhoods 
and their allies in the American [Federation 
of Labor. This popular activity is confined, 
for the present at least, chiefly in protest 
against the provision in the Cummins bill 
Which will penalize the act of striking on the 
part of any employe of the railway systems. 
The Senate, as the conservator of property in- 
terests, would seem to be determined to retain 
this strike penalty clause, but the [louse in 
closer touch with the people at large and 
more responsive to the influence of the popu- 
lar vote as more immediately effective upon 
its membership, may be expected to hold out 
for quite a long time against the anti-strike 
clause. 

It does not seem probable that the issue can 
be settled by the date set by the President for 
the return of the roads. It is not likely that 
the roads will be returned without the en- 
actment of some legislation, because if that 
were attempted the immediate result would be 
the application for receivers in bankruptcy for 
almost every railroad of importance in the 
general system of the country. Whether the 
threat of a general railroad strike now being 
bruited among the labor men is or is not wise 
need not be discussed now. Such a strike 
would be a colossal disaster. In the long run 
probably fhe strikers would lose, and if they 
did, the strike penalty clause would _ be 
adopted. 

It is going to require a great deal of nego 
tiative skill to weld the House and Senate 
railroad bills into one satisfactory measure. 
How this is to be done at present is not clearly 
apparent. ‘The President may take a hand 
directly or indirectly in bringing about some 
accommodation between the respective houses, 
but latterly the White House has refrained 
from any violent activity in the matter of 
shaping legislation. The railroad problem 
looms larger every day and will continue to do 
so. 
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Still Harping on the League 

MErANWIILE the Senate is still concerned 
with the Treaty and the League of Nations, 
and so long as the differences in that body on 
that subject are unreconciled there is little 
likelihood that anything can be done upon any 
other matter. In the course of time we may 
possibly find that there will be some trading 
between House and Senate having a bearing 
both upon the peace treaty and the railroad 
problem, but it is not conceivable that the 
great army of workers of the railroads of the 
United States will quietly consent to any bar- 
tering away of their material interests in con- 
sideration of the larger and, to them, vaguer 
international good. 

Exactly what is going on in the Senate con- 
cerning the peace treaty is one of those things 
no fellow can find out. The impression T gain 
from having the newspapers read to me, is 
that a new note has come into popular con- 


sideration of this subject, and that is must 
inevitably be reflected in the Senate negoti- 


ations and its final action. It is beginning to 
dawn upon the average American citizen that 
the treaty should be ratified on the theory 
that as we went in with the Allies “to save 
Europe.” our work is not accomplished by 
withdrawing our co-operation at the conclu- 
sion of actual war. It seems more and more 
necessary that this country should maintain a 
close connection with our late associates in 
the war for the restoration of living condi- 
tions in Europe. That continent cannot get 
along without our assistance in the matter of 
food and finances. We are in duty and in 
honor bound to help to the re-establishment 
of a decent civilization over there. We can- 
not abandon Central Europe to the mercy of 
the Allies. who with us out of their delibera- 
tions are only too much inclined to carry out 
a policy that will crush their and our former 
enemies. Those Allies will be much more 
prone to do this because they themselves are 
deficient in resources and must husband them 
— * to such an extent that they will have 
nothing to share with the stricken people of 
Germany aad what was formerly Austria- 
Hungary. If this country wants to live up to 
its exalted professions upon entering the war 
it must work in close co-operation of the Al- 
lies to the end that the interch: inge of all com- 
modities shall be facilitated and that the peo- 
ple of Central Europe shall not be reduced to 
starvation and revolution characterized by 
barbarism. Most people in this country are 
afraid to lift up their voices in saying a word 
of merciful consideration for the defeated 
enemy. This, too, is in violation of our pro- 
fessions in entering the war. It seems that 
by our withholding assent to the League of 
Nations we are violating one of the plainest 
Precepts of humanity and justice. With this 
country out of the league the word is, over 
in Europe, not only woe to the conquered but 
misery to the conquerors. Europe looks to us 
for salv: ition, because we are for the time be- 
ing the storehouse of the world. Such a con- 
sideration as this, it seems to me. must event- 
ually militate to destroy whatever force there 
may be in the determination of certain ele- 
ments in the Senate to sacrifice the I.e: gue to 
consideration of unadulterated nationalism. 
Not to say Chauvinism. ‘The people of the 
United States, however he: artily they may have 
gone into the war, are cert; linly not in favor 
of such a w: ar after the war as is now devel- 
oping in Europe. Having destroyed what we 
Went in to destroy, it is time for us to use our 
influence in every way possible to induce our 
\llies to conserve that which we went into the 
War to conserve. If we are to hold out of 
the Le ague of Nations at all, I should say that 
the best. way for us to do this is to enter the 
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league and then to declare that mercy 
humanity and regard for the well-being of the 
great masses of people in Europe shall prevail 
under the administration of the continent by 
the League of Nations, that we will with- 


hold our money, our credit, our food supplies 
and our raw materials from those nations 
who manifest a disposition to conduct them- 
selves as a league of ruthless victors. 

I have more to say on this subject, but 
Lt.-Col. Major G. Seelig, M. D., has just come 
in and ordered that the dictation stop. Be- 
sides I have just had my second meal of the 
day according to the dietetic itinerary and am 
conscious of an increased weakness. I think 
if the Jewish hospital can carry out to the 
fullest extent its plan for food conservation 
as practiced upon your Uncle Fuller, they will 
save so much money in a short time that they 
won't have to worry at all about completing 
that fund of a million dollars which they are 
now raising for the establishment of a new 
institution which shall adequately represent 
the splendid spirit and the glorious humane 
purposes of the Jewish population of St. 
Louis. 
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Reflections 


By Frank Putnam 


EEDY’S in drydock again—up at the Jewish 
R Hospital undergoing repairs. So I’m once 
more hack on this job, after a lapse of nearly 

They tell me he has 
frazzle, he ought to have 
at Clonmel hoeing a garden, or playing 
golf, or walking hills thanking God that 
Woodrow Wilson is to be president only till March 
4, 1921, and that. the Republican party’s leaders in 
the United States senate have had sense enough, 
and courage enough, to put the boot to Woodrow’s 
scheme for making our country a subsidiary of an 
international corporation with John Bull holding a 
of the stock. It’s bad enough to have our 
federal government run as a subsidiary of Wall 
Street—as it is. The Wall Street folks, at any rate, 
are Americans, and we are at liberty to go to the 
polls and lick them if we can do it. Woodrow’s 
plan to hand over control of the works to an in- 
Wall Street, which our couldn’t 
reach, bit too thick. We Americans have 
been generous to Europe. We shall continue to be 
give Europe a blanket mortgage 


five vears, subbing for W. M. R. 


read his eves to a when 


been out 


across the 


majority 


ternational votes 


Was a 


so. But we won't 


on everything we possess, for no consideration. 
Positively nothing doing. 
efoate 


Too Poor to Pay Us 


The British government, they tell us, is too hard 
up to pay our government interest on the four or 
billion dollars it owes us. But it has a billion 
a year to spend increasing its fighting navy, 

the maintaining 
army in 


than a 


five 
or more 
young Russian republic, 
and consolidating its gains 


smashing 
Ireland, 
million 


a huge 


of more square miles of war-won 


territory in Asia and Africa. Billions for loot, but 
not a dollar to pay an honest debt. They seem to 
think Uncle Sam’s real name is E. Z. Mark. 


John S. Leahy of St. Louis, returning from Eu- 


rope, publishes a statement in the Globe-Democrat, 


which floods this subject with light. I quote a 
pert of it: 
“Eneland is trying to cripple great Russia and 


cobble its oil, timber, ete. So England is waging 
several wars on Russia, on India, on Egypt and 
on freland, and has brought pressure to bear on 


United States to 


her 


looks to the 
for 


Persia. England 
trade. 
that 


Ger- 


fnance her in these wars own 


American get trade 
get. 
therefore running 
the German republic. 


Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slavia, etc., 


regland wants money to 


America might France wants to cripple 


inary and ts a series of small 


wears all around France is 


Poland, 
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trying to hamstring Germany, of which she is 
naturally in great fear. The question for the 
United States is: Is it wise, right or profitable 
for us to finance these wars of England on Russia 


and of France on Germany? Is it good morals? 
Is it good morals or good busi- 
States to England in 
Persia and Ireland, and 
in breaking up Russia into a lot of small states, all 
dependent on British mercy? 
Is it good morals or good business for the United 
France in its efforts to hold down 


states? As for 


Is it good business? 
for the United 
keeping down India 

5 aly 


ness finance 


Egvpt, 
of which would be 
States to finance 
Germany with a ring of martial 
aris believes Russia, if 
England 
a great state. England 
has India. So 
England has spent $5,000,000,000 since the armistice 
IKKolchack, Yudenitch, Denekin,  etc., 


to break up Russia into a lot of small, easily beaten 


Russia, everyone I met in | 
left 


does not want 


alone, will evolve a stable government. 


Russia to be 
Russian power in 


always feared 


in assisting 


states. Yet sovict Russia has beaten all these 
British-backed generals one after another. Weare 
scared of Bolshevism in this country. England, 


not scared of Bolshevism. 
great man, They 
let alone will de- 


France and Germany are 


Lenin is regarded as a really 
believe that eventually 
velop a stable constitutional government suitable to 
debts. So the French are for 


however, cannot go against Eng- 


Russia 
herself, and pay all 


Russia. France, 


land. From what I saw and heard I believe it is 
quite safe for Americans to extend credits for 
three, four or five years to substantial European 


dollar, however, to 
Lending billions to Eng- 
wars which they will 


merchants. I would not lend 


a European government. 
to prosecute 


land and France 


probably lose, and which are immoral, anyhow, 


strikes me dubious 
richest country in the world, 
business man, I'd say 
European countries the friendship of 
most valuable to the United States. 
won't endure. 


England's 


from our point of view, as very 
Russia is the 


\merican 


business. 
bar none. As an 
that of all 
Russia would be 
Never 
The 
fighting it. 
liefs, have united to repel the Japanese, British, Es- 


about Bolshevism. — It 
that keeps it 


Russians, regardless of 


mind 
thine alive is 


political be- 


only 


thenian, Lett and Polish invaders. Let Russia 
alone and Bolshevism will fall. Don’t get the idea 
that Europe loves us. Not a bit of it. I found 


some very smooth anti-American propaganda being 
British in France. I am for European 
but doubt the wisdom of European 


done by the 
business men, 
” 
governments. 
‘\ -@. or . ° 
lruth every word of it. Truth hitherto given 
American circulation only in radical papers of lim- 


ited scope. Truth hitherto withheld from the masses 


of the American people by great daily papers un- 
faithful to their highest obligation, which is to get 
the news and print it without fear or favor. This 


war, like other great European war in mod- 
crn times, has resulted in bankrupting and exhaust- 


every 


ine the continent, in removing England’s naval and 
commercial rival, and in immeasurable misery for 
the peoples once more betrayed by their govern- 


and ruling classes. 
war. All that our 
115,000 dead, 200,000 
(a third of that 


ments controlled by the owning 
the 
got 


fifty billion dollars wasted 


This was purpose of the 


country has out of it is 


maimed, 


sum vrafted and stolen to make 20,000 new million- 
aires)—statutory prohibition and intolerably high 


living costs. O yes, we have also won the hatred of 
the Russian and German peoples, the contempt verg- 
ing into hatred of the British, Japanese, French and 
and we have lost the faith and friend- 
Wilson was elected 
had kept us 
that he 


Ameri- 


Italian peoples, 
the Chinese people. Mr. 
1916 on his claim that he 


ship of 
president in 
promise 


The 


out of the war, and his implied 


would continue to keep us out of it. 


can people passed judgment upon him for broken 
faith at the first opportunity, when in the 1918 con- 
ressional elections it refused his plea for a vote 


idverse majority. The 


pass judgment upon 


and elected an 
will further 
and upon all public men,.of any 


of confidence 


American people 
party, 


him and hjs 
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party who may try to force this country to throw 
good money after bad in this insane war adventure, 
in the national elections of 1920. The daily press, 
a willing servant of the war-making and war-profit- 
classes, has minute truthfully 
or represented the true sentiment of the 
of the American people with regard to 
The press will finally have to report the 


eering never for a 
reported 
majority 
this war. 
truth, as the people are preparing to declare it in 


the elections of 1920. 


946%, 
“oe 


A Letter to the New York World 

When Reedy’s secretary rang up and asked me to 
do some editorials for him, | was engaged in writ- 
ing a letter to the New York IVorld. Rerepy’s 
Mirror will take it to more of the kind of men and 
women I wish it to reach than the lVorld could do. 
So I’m just printing it here: 

“Editor of the World: I see you are still guess- 
ing why Victor L. Berger was again elected to con- 
gress after being excluded by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The facts may interest you. They 
should interest all Americans—most of all the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. I took an 
active part in electing Mr. Berger, and know the 
facts. Here they are: 

“Mr. Berger was the Socialist party nominee. 
He opposed the nominee of the combined Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties, in the Fifth congres- 
sional district of Wisconsin. He did not run on a 
Socialist platform. His 4,800 majority was not given 
him by Socialist voters. His total vote was some- 
thing over 24,000. There are only 7,000 Socialist 
party members in his district. He was elected by 
citizens of many racial origins, only a minority of 
them of German ancestry. He received an un- 
doubted majority of the votes cast in that election 
by men who served as soldiers, sailors or marines 
in the world war. 

“His campaign utterances advocated prompt re- 
peal of all laws restricting free speech, free press 
and free assemblage--the constitutional guaranties 
of American citizens—and the immediate liberation 
of all citizens imprisoned under those laws. He 
especially emphasized the vital importance of pre- 
serving representative government, which was chal- 
lenged by the act of the House of Representatives 
in excluding him after he was lawfully elected the 
first time. He denounced the Paris peace treaty as 
a cruel breach of faith with the enemy, and the 
League of Nations as a conspiracy of plutocratic 
governments to suppress democracy throughout the 
world. He denounced prohibition as an invasion of 
personal liberty, as confiscatory, and as a social men- 
ace. Broadly and generally—accepting the challenge 
of his opponents—he made a clear issue between 
‘Wilsonism‘ and ‘Bergerism.’ He urged the restora- 
tion of ‘old-fashioned liberal Americanism’—his own 
phrase—and upon those issues he received a sub- 
stantial majority of the votes of a district whose stal- 
wart Americanism no man can truthfully impeach. 
Upon those issues he will receive a larger majority 
each time he runs until the House of Representa- 
tives purges itself of its arrogant contempt of the 
people and admits him, 

“Except the Milwaukee Leader, Socialist paper, 
every Milwaukee daily—one German, two Polish and 
three English (and they are English not only as to 
their language, but as to their political sentiments) 
—strongly and at times viciously opposed Mr. Berger. 
A majority of their employes and of their readers 
voted for him. 

“I believe the New York World is one of the few 
larger American daily papers which sincerely try 
honestly to report and truthfully to interpret the 
acts and purposes of the American people. The 
American daily press as a whole is today either 
ignorant of the purpose of the American people to 
enforce the restoration of constitutional liberty, to 
preserve their national sovereignty unimpaired, to 
liberate all political prisoners of the Wilson war 
dictatorship, and to re-establish the reign of ‘old- 
fashioned liberal Americansm,’ or it is wilfully re- 
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fusing to recognize and report that fact. The Amer- 
ican people do not intend to permit any editor to 
be sent to prison, nor be denied his political rights, 
for telling them the truth, as he sees it, about the of- 
ficial acts and policies of their public servants, either 
in war or in peace. Thousands of good Americans 
who did not endorse some of the editorial interpre- 
tations of news which Mr. Berger wrote and pub- 
lished during the war, nevertheless voted for him 
to vindicate their own right to have every angle of 
the truth about public affairs freely and fully dis- 
cussed in the public press. Instead of slurring the 
voters of Milwaukee, every American editor who 
retains a just pride in his high calling should thank 
them for defending his liberties as well as their 
own,” 
eet 
The Fifth District of Wisconsin 


A lot of editorial pea-heads all over the country 
have been slamming Milwaukee for refusing to let 
the lawyers’ soviet commonly known as the Hotise 
of Representatives pick that representa- 
tive in Congress. They get their “information” about 
the Fifth district from certain Milwaukee newspa- 
pers—dirty birds that persistently foul their own 
nest in an idiot effort to prevent progress. They 
don’t know—these editors at a distance from Mil- 
that the Fifth Wisconsin district has al- 
ways remarkable for both intelligence and 
patriotism. Seventy years ago it elected “Bowie 
Knife” Potter to congress on the abolition 
one of the main stations of the “underground rail- 


district's 


waukee- 
been 


issue; 


way” by which runaway negro slaves were helped 
to reach safety in the farther North was in the 
Fifth district. Something like thirty years ago the 
Fifth district. elected a union labor man to congress. 
Ten years ago it elected a Socialist—Victor L. Ber- 
ger. During the Civil War almost every man of 
fighting age enlisted for the Union. No district in 
America had a higher percentage of voluntary en- 
listments during the late war. Six men from Vic- 
household volunteered—and one 
of them never came back. The daily newspapers of 
America make me sick. Not one in ten makes any 
intelligent effort to get the facts—both sides of the 
facts—before going off at half-cock with editorial 
abuse of any public man who has the guts to op- 
pose the popular lunacy or frenzy of the hour. 
That’s why the people nearly always elect the man 
the most papers oppose. During the great war Amer- 
ican journalism sank to a lower level than ever be- 
fore. It forfeited not only the people’s confidence 
in its honesty, but its own liberties as well. I fight 
for the restoration of a free press in this country, 
not because I care a dam for the kind of papers 
we now have, but because I know that without a 
free press we cannot retain any political liberty 
whatever. Keep it free, and honest. papers will 
spring up from the ranks of the people; the demand 
will create the supply. And I’m telling you we are 
mighty near the day of a renaissance of journalism 
dedicated to learning and printing the news truth- 
flly, as the great papers did it when I began writing 
for them over thirty years ago. The day of the 
daily paper edited with a cash register is waning. 
Times when I half believe the dead do communicate 
with the living I pick up a copy of the P.-D. and 
lose faith. I know that if the dead could get word 
across to the living, old Joe Pulitzer would long 


tor bBerger’s own 


since have given his sons imperative orders to quit 
running mere English propaganda organs and re- 
sume the publication of fighting American news- 
papers. 


2. 
foods 


What is the News Today? 

Here is some of it. The Socialist party is going to 
nominate Eugene V. Debs for president, and he is 
going to cet more than 5,000,000 votes—maybe 10,- 
000,000. Debs in federal prison for exercising his 
natural and constitutional right of free speech IS 
the paramount issue of 1920. The Socialist party in 
1920 is going to cease to be a one-book party of 
European origin, and is going to became a broad- 


guaged American party demanding the restoration of 
citizen sovereignty in this country, the vindication 
of the Declaration of Independence and the federal 
constitution, and the gradual, lawful, honorable goy- 
ernmental acquisition of all natural services and nat- 
ural resources whose constant and economical opera- 
tion is indispensable to the whole people’s welfare. 
The Socialists are going to call a national confer- 
ence of representatives of all of the larger groups 
of political dissenters—farmers’ organizations includ- 
ing the Non-partisan League, the new Labor party, 
the Committee of 48, and others. At this conference 
an effort will be made to combine into one party, for 
1920’s national elections, all of the radical and liberal 
elements of the American people. The organized 
farmers will be asked to name a_ vice-presidential 
candidate on the ticket with Debs. For the first 
time in our history—the first time, I should say, 
since 1860—the radicals of the United States are 
going to be genuinely dangerous to all who have 
abused the privilege of private property. Is this 
news important to you? It is. Do the daily papers 
report it for you? They do not. Get this: I’m not 
a Socialist,.nor a radical of any kind. I’m one of 
the most conservative men in America. I’m not in- 
terested in Utopias of any kind. 1 am interested in 
preserving the institution of private property, and I 
perceive that the only way it can be done is to help 
separate private from public property and get each 
class owned where it should be owned. I am in- 
terested in restoring and preserving a_ republican 
form of government in the United States, and I per- 
ceive that the only way it can be done is to smash 
hell out of the Wilson dictatorship and out of every 
man or party that defends the dictatorship. I am 
interested in procuring content based on health and 
plenty for the masses of the American working peo- 
ple, and I perceive that the only way it can be done 
is to elect a government that will compel the purblind 
Garys and Rockefellers of American industry to 
recognize their wage-earning employes as equals in 
the buying and selling of their labor. I am interested 
in preserving our country’s absolute freedom, and I 
perceive that the only way it can be done is to reject 
every proposal to commit our country to foreign 
leagues or alliances. I am an American born of eight 
generations of Americans. I have asserted and main- 
tained throughout the great war (which I detested 
and opposed) my own freedom of speech, and no 
Wilsonian bootlicker has dared to challenge me. | 
have seen the people’s fundamental liberties wrested 
from them by craft and terrorism, and I have re- 
sented it and denounced it—because I knew that 
policy menaced America’s institutions with destruc- 
tion. Today I see a government at Washington giv- 
ing the lie to our great statesmen who declared our 
country a haven for the oppressed of all lands; ] 
see a government resorting to the methods of the late 
czar and the ex-kaiser by deporting hundreds of 
men and women whose offense was criticising the un- 
American acts and policies of the American people's 
public servants. Over a year ago, in this paper, | 
warned the little blind men temporarily in charge of 
our government. at Washington that they must mend 
their ways and get back to American first principles 
or be walked into the dirt the next time the Ameri- 
can people go to the polls to give orders to their 
public servants. I now warn them that if they per- 
sist in refusjng to admit Victor L. Berger to the 
seat to which the people of the Fifth Wisconsin dis- 
trict have twice elected him they will by so doing 
help to paramount an issue upon which hundreds of 
them will fall outside of the breastworks. That is- 
sue is the right of the American people, in every con- 
gressional district, to choose their own representative. 
It is the issue of representative government—the cor: 
ner stone of the great Republic. Nothing but an in- 
credible combination of cowardice and ignorance 1 
the House of Representatives will lead the House 
again to place itself in open contempt of the people 
by again rejecting Mr. Berger. One of the old mem- 
bers who served with Mr. Berger in 1910 and 1911 
told him, at Washington before he was first rejected, 
that if a secret ballot could be taken an overwhelm 
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ing majority would vote to seat him. Jim Mann, 
Champ Clark, Joe Cannon and the rest of the grown 
men in the House know perfectly well that Berger is 
as well entitled to his seat as they are; that the Fifth 
Wisconsin district is as well entitled to be repre- 
sented by the man of its choice as their own districts 
are. It is only the one-cylinder fellows like Dallinger 
of Massachusetts, Speaker Gillette, and some of the 
vest-pocket representatives of the Gary-Rockefeller 
industrial element that are blind to the criminal folly 
of the course that. was adopted by the House when 
Berger was denied his seat. These stupid reaction- 
aries are the deadliest enemies of American business, 
of industrial peace, of citizen liberty and of national 
security. 
foots 
A Symbol 
Victor L. Berger needed seven votes to carry the 
Second ward of Milwaukee in his second race for 
congress. Those seven votes were cast by seven 
negroes who reached the polling place two minutes 
before closing time. Nobody brought them. No- 
body sent for them. They came on instinct—a true 
instinct—to swear in their votes and cast them for a 
man who for more than forty years has been a con- 
stant, tireless, unselfish advocate of the rights of the 
poor and the lowly—forty years a Milwaukee school 
teacher, printer, reporter, editor and publisher. 
against whom no man ever raised a point of per- 
sonal honor, whom no man ever accused of disloyalty 
until the war profiteers began having him indicted as 
a means of defeating his candidacy for public office. 


foots 
A Judicial Election 
I see by the Chicago Tribune that Judge Landis, 
addressing (appropriately), “the advertising men’s 
post of the American Legion,” said he was sorry 
the law didn’t permit him to order Victor Berger 
stood against a wall and shot. Also: “The dis- 
trict that voted to re-elect Berger ought to get 
out of this democracy and back in their monarchy. 
Zerger’s platform was that he was 100 per cent 
German and on that basis he was re-elected.” Ju- 
dicial language, isn’t it, when you contrast it with 
the facts set forth elsewhere in this paper. It’s 
human nature to hate the man you have wronged. 
And Landis knows in his heart he wronged Berger 
when he sentenced Berger to twenty years in prison 
for exercising his constitutional rights as a citizen 
and performing his plain duty to his readers as an 
editor—rights and duties which until the Wilson 
dictatorship and reign of terror were never ques- 
tioned in this country. Landis hates Berger, more- 
over, for publishing the statement, copied from a 
Washington dispatch in the Chicago Tribune, that 
Landis’ brother was the chief lobbyist of the pow- 
der trust at Washington during the war; one of 
its agents in putting through government contracts 
from which the powder trust made enormous 
profits. Landis is the judge who once fined Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana $29,000,000 for taking rebates 
—an absurd decision which the appellate court 
promptly overruled, as it may be expected to do 
with the Landis conviction and sentence in Ber- 
ger’s case. 
foots 
Paramount Issues for 1920 
The P.-D. gloomily predicts that prohibition will 
be the paramount issue in 1920, and forever there- 
after, to the exclusion of any intelligent public con- 
sideration of other national issues. It was so for 
seventy-five years in the State of Maine—a perennial 
Paramount issue under cover of which organized 
wealth exploited the state’s natural resources merci- 
lessly and at its Icisure. Borah, Johnson and some 
other Republican party senators are hoping to make 
the league of nations the paramount issue. Wilson 
apparently still believes, with incredible fatuity, that 
his party can win the 1920 elections with the league 
as the paramount issue. Lowden of Illinois, General 
Wood, Senator Poindexter and some other would-be 
Presidential candidates are trying to make prosecu- 
tion of the “reds” the paramount issue. Politicians 
and newspapers don’t make paramount issues, Para- 
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mount issues make themselves. The paramount issue 
that is forcing its way to the front in this country 
today is the issue of citizen sovereignty. We are 
going to begin now—we may not finish the fight in 
1920—to determine whether sovereignty is in the citi- 
zen or in governments created by the citizen. Pro- 
hibition is but one angle of this issue. Governments, 
State and Federal, without consulting their masters 
the people, imposed prohibition upon us at the behest 
of great business interests which hoped to use it in 
the nation, as for three-quarters of a century it has 
been used in Maine, to distract the people’s attention 
while they continued going through the people’s pock- 
ets. But there are other angles of the issue of citi- 
zen sovereignty which will overshadow the prohibi- 
tion angle. The vindication of the Bill of Rights and 
the defense of representative government are other 
angles which plough deeper than the rape of per- 
sonal liberty embodied in government-made _ prohibi- 
tion. 


*. 
se 
re 
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Real Americans 


Archbishop Glennon—a real man and a real Ameri- 
ican—says truly that the spirit of God is not in the 
Paris peace covenant, nor any hope of lasting peace. 
There can be no lasting peace in the world until 
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the English people destroy the “Thames Trust,” the 
oligarchy that owns England, controls the British 
government and uses Britain’s mastery of the seas 
to rob and oppress the English, the Irish, the 
Indian, the Egyptian and other peoples throughout 
the world. Our country has had a narrow escape 
from being sold into subserviency to that oligarchy— 
the ablest, most powerful and most ruthless group of 
rulers the world has seen since the rise of the Ro- 
man Empire. I have no praise high enough for 
Lodge, Knox and other Republican party senators 
who defended American liberty against the inter- 
national conspiracy which they well knew was and 
is backed by the great financial interests to which 
the Republican party for a generation past has 
looked for its national campaign funds. 
efoto 

Don’t blame Reedy for any of the foregoing. 
Don’t blame me for any of Reedy’s contrary opinions. 
Reedy is the most intelligent editor in America—in- 
telligent enough to know that his readers’ intelligence 
equals his own and that you are capable of hearing 
the other side of the story without taking offense. I 
pay you the highest compliment in my power when | 
tell you the truth as I see it. 


A Good Time 


By Charles J. Finger 


tary, “that it will end in this: that you 
will have the good time you want.” 

Thus he threw out the bait, for if any man wants 
a good time, it is he who has spent the best part of 
a year in the Cordilleras, and the Secretary knew it. I 
heard, but doubted; for the last time I had had an in- 
terview with the Governor, ten days in the cuartel 
had followed. It was thus that he signified his dis- 
approval of my literary efforts in the political field. 
After my release, I had gone to the Cordilleras and 
this was my first appearance in civilization since. 
The white of my face where the beard had been 
still contrasted oddly with the tan of the upper part. 

The Secretary, after a search of an hour or more, 
had quarried me in Bean’s bar. By skillful ques- 
tioning he learned of my otiosity, and then swiftly 
had come the invitation to meet the Governor. So, 
having a conscience moderately clear, after a drink 
or two we went together to the Government. House 
and were received with due respect by the guard 
and ushered into the Presence. 

The Governor was serious; too serious altogether. 
He seemed almost melodramatic, though that may 
have been his way. It may have been his profes- 
sional air, for he was far from being serious, socially. 
But then you find that most men affect professional 
airs. Watch a preacher or a doctor, a senator or a 
ticket agent. The Governor’s air was one of ab- 
straction. He drank his wine freely, and smoked 
cigarette after cigarette, lighting one at the stub 
of another and ejecting the smoke in thin jets, 
firing one upwards and the next down, then another 
from this corner of his mouth and the next from 
that, but with it all he seemed to have a mind sorely 
burdened. As he smoked, he lounged in his chair, 
sitting sideways at the table with his elbow resting 
on the arm of his chair. 

“You, Don Carlos, have been a friend of those 
that follow the great Jose Manuel Balmaceda,” he 
said. “You have been a friend to me. We have 
hunted the ostrich and the guanaco together. We 
have dined at the same table. It is true that there 
was an unpleasant incident, but that is past.” 

He sat upright, flung his hands aside, palms up- 
permost, then stood, drank another glass of wine and 
began pacing the floor, five steps either way, as he 
talked. 

“The Irish are the bravest of men, Don Carlos. It 
is their nature. A good race of men. Your own 
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former errancy was due to the love of liberty. Do 
we not remember the valiant. O'Higgins? Has not 
Chili honored his name? Have we not a province 
named for him? An Irishman and a Castilian have 
much in common. History says that men from the 
Great Armada settled on your shores. The Span- 
iards also are brave. There, then, is a bond. : 
Now what I ask you to do is but a small and easy 
thing for a man of your fearless disposition. My 
blood is in danger. The men of Montt are here. 
They lay at anchor. Tomorrow they will land and 
we, who have no guns nor ammunition, must. yield. 
The papers I give you can be hidden, for it is but 
a small package that they make. Once on board, 
in a short while you will be in Valparaiso. Hand 
the papers to Secretario Menendez in his house and 
he will reward you. What could be easier ?” 

Now the wine was good and we had not been 
sparing, and the comflaisance that comes with 
drinking was upon me. I had made no positive 
promise, but neither had I refused, nor led him 
to believe that I might do so. So when, a little 
later, the Captain of the Port came in with his 
secretary and the Governor hailed me as the Savior 
of the Cause, and the Captain kissed me on both 
cheek bones, there really seemed to be nothing to 
do but to go on with the game. Personally there 
was little to hinder me in the undertaking. Pos- 
sessions I had none save horses and they were safe 
up north of Skyring Water. As far as they were 
concerned the time I spent away would give them 
a chance to fatten. Then, too, hotel life in Val- 
paraiso looked attractive. So a vision of silver- 
ware and waiters, of well cooked meals and daintily 
dressed women arose. Then came anticipation of 
fun buying things, of going to theaters, of meeting 


new faces. These urged, but what urged more was 
—cowardice. I was utterly unable to refuse these 


men who hailed me as a hero. 

The ride that night to Punta Negra was exhil- 
arating. Four soldiers accompanied us and we 
clattered along the sea beach right merrily. A 
light mist was over all things and the air was 
chilly, but that only gave zest to the adventure. 
The sharp click of hoofs against stone, the snorting 
of the horses, the rattling of sword and scabbard, 
and the soft swishing of the wavelets as they curled 
and fell made fine music. And it was good to have 
a military escort. At least one of my guard of 
honor had, in former times, been my jailer. Day 
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after day he had mounted guard over me as | 
toiled from the river, up the steep bank, along the 
crooked street and across the plaza to the cuartel 
under the burden of a five-gallon, wicker-covered 
demijohn. This night I was a hero in his eyes. 
We company at. a little pulperia. The 
captain end mate of the /ndependencia were there 
drinking square-faced gin and my guard of honor 
helped them finish the bottle. While there were 
words of high commendation as to my bravery and 


singleness of purpose, and while Captain Adolphe 


parted 


of the two-masted schooner said self-depreciating 
things and expressed a keen sense of the honor 
imposed upon him in having been chosen to bear 
me to Valparaiso, still there was an uneasy sense 
in me that I was a prisoner in all but the name. 
Later, seated low in the thwarts of the little boat, | 
seemed in a sense degraded. On horseback with 


had 


and in the 


my little guard of honor, | been illustrious, 
dark, I seemed 
obscure and land fell 


away from us, my venture seemed ill-advised. But 


but here, down low 
mean. On board, as_ the 
that soon passed away as the sails, catching the 
breeze, bellied beautifully and the silver spray leaped 
lightly over the bows. 

There were pleasant and uneventful days as we 
ran north outside of the archipelago. We put in at 
the Island of Chiloe and tramped the hills shooting. 
That is, Adolphe and I did. We seized the 
opportunity to wash out a little gravel and test for 
far south ever misses 


also 
gold. No one down in the 
a chance to do that in a new and likely place. 

“If we had luck,” said Captain Adolphe, “it might 


pay us to change our plans. One need not. talk. 
The schooner could be hidden in the channel. Govy- 
ernments and revolutions are well in their way, 


for the world advances by destruction and = rebuild- 
ing, but when the good God puts gold in one’s 
path it is a duty to pick it up. 
there?” 

But it 
one sunny morning, when the air was 


Ilse why is it 


gold. So, 


and 


Was not given to us to find 
warm 


peaceful, we lay around, officers, men, the cook and 


myself, and we ate fresh roasted pork flavored 
with oregano and talked with all artificial bonds 
broken. Tales were told of buried treasure, of 


piratings, of sealings, and then we talked of eatings 
and drinkings and of women until the time came 
to re-embark, when Captain Adolphe again assumed 
the mantle of authority. 

Off Concepcion we kept far out to sea, for it 
was our understanding that the town was in the 
hands of the rebels, and when well past there, the 
wind being fair, we held on a northerly course, in- 
tending to run directly east. when abreast of Val- 
paraiso harbor, and thus avoid the Blanca Encalda, 
which, we had been warned, was cruising somewhere 
south of there. 

One morning when Captain Adolphe and I were 
playing cribbage reported 
headed our way. It was on our port bow and an 


below, a steamer was 
hour after we had first sighted it, we made it out 
to be the Toro. 


Toro, as 1 well 


At that I was in high glee, for the 
had for commander 
Michael Lappin, formerly of Bantry, Cork County, 
Ireland, in whose hands I felt safe. So I jogged 
my elbow against the flat packet of papers that the 
Governor had given me and which I had 
to my undershirt, and speculated upon the probable 
amount of the reward that the Governor had pre- 
dicted. 


knew, one 


sewn 


“But,” said Captain Adolphe, “they are calling on 
us to heave-to.” 

As our flag ran up to the mast-head there came 
from the steamer’s side a puff of smoke. Then 
there was a muffled explosion and I noticed that 
the foresail acted strangely. First the slight belly- 
ing fell from it and then it seemed to lean lamely. 
Then overboard went the foremast, the broken butt 
sticking up clumsily and diagonally across our bows 
while the and 
It was an ugly mess. 


stays lines wriggled and_ tangled. 


A rope’s end struck a pannikin 
that the cook was carrying aft and knocked a hole 
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through it, scatterin the contents on the deck, The 
cook swore angrily and cast the tin dish overboard. 
Other men did things hurriedly, lowering the main- 


dishe \ elled rigeing. 


Captain Adolphe thrust his telescope in its leather 


sail and hacking away at the 
case and strapped it) across his shoulders, saying: 
“Tl want to keep this at any cost. It 
wreck of the Dotrell.” 


As for me, it flashed across my mind that should 


was from the 


have wrong politically, it might be 


them,”’ 


anything 


gone 


wise to get rid of the papers. “Dump 


whispered my inner man. “Dump them, vou fool!” 
But hard on that came a second thought, that with 
Mike Lappin everything 
that there still 


tangible from the adventure by delivering the papers 


could be explained and 


Was a chance to realize something 
to Menendez. Tlie next moment | forgot everything 
in watching the approach of the Toro, 

The that a boy 
There may have been thoughts that passed through 


reading does lives with lim. 


my mind that did not impress themselves strongly 
| -do that as | 


watched, there came to me with peculiar distinet- 
’ ] 


enough to persist, but remember 
ness one of the boarding scenes described by Cap- 
Easy As | 
front 


tain Marryatt in his) “Midshipman 
caught sieht of the steamer’s bow directly in 
of me, I had a memory of a ship LT had seen beached 
Then and 


there was much going to and fro of men, and talk 


at Southport. things became confused 


and argument, and J, with Captain Adolphe, was 


taken off the 
by the Commandante, 


schooner in a yawl to be examined 


That was quite to my liking, and | spent the time 
crossing the strip of water in picturing the surprise 
on old Lappin’s face when he would set eves on me, 
We 


result 


his partner in many a successful card game. 


would doubtless have some good times as a 


of this adventure. How he would laugh. I grinned 


as I planned my attack. Before the others, he would 
have to retain his dignity and refuse to recognize 


me, but when we were together in his cabin there 


would be some fun. So, as we brought up alongside 
the Toro, | looked up, half expecting to see Lappin 
looking down, but in that was disappointed. I rather 


pitied Adolphe. He 


once on board would be merely 


was a good-natured fellow, but 
tolerated while I 
would be welcomed. 

Toro 


marines at our sides, | kept my 


Ranged on the little quarter deck of the 
with a couple of 
face turned seaward, partly for fun, and partly be- 
cause I wanted Lappin to recognize me tirst that I 
might take my cue from him. In the waiting mo- 
Toro 


Perhaps Lappin had been under 


ments I wondered how the 1ad come to fire 
on a friendly boat. 
the weather. He always liked his whisky a little 
word of 
The 


man that stood examining us was not Lappin. In- 


too well for his own good. Then came a 


command and | saw that things had changed. 


stead, there was a portly, grizzled fellow, distincth 


Chilean, and one of the domineering type. 


“Balmacedists,” he said. “Search them,” 


There was nothing to do but to submit. The 


papers were ripped from me and handed to him. 
with a frown, fluttering the 


He glanced at them 


flimsy sheets impatiently and a little scornfully. I 
felt the hair at the 


realized what I was in for. 


back of my neck bristle as I 
He turned to Adolphe 
and pointed to me, 

he asked. 


Fairly well, your excellency,” was the reply. 


“Does this gringo spy speak Spanish?” 


“ 


“Grillos,” he then ordered laconically, and hand- 
cuffed accordingly | was. 
The fettering features was largely a bluff. Your 


Spanish-American is far from being cruel, and is 
vindictive. | and 

a bench for perhaps a couple of 
But 


Was a 


rarely was taken below 
to the iron leg of 
After that the chains were taken off. 
the little 


lark 


hours. 
which they had put me 
hold, and 

1 


the punishment a 


erib in 
place in the darkness and a lack 
of fresh air are al man needs, 


1 had a bunk with enough blankets, and, presently. 


food three times a day, but food in confinement, for 
2 man accustomed to life in the open, is a mockery, 


chained: 











that 
is impossible to. tell 


and especially when it is so dark one cannot 


see what is being eaten. It 


one thing from another by the mere taste. This 


might be fish, one thinks, but then doubt arises and 


one wonders if it is not stewed kid-tlesh. One can- 


from coffee or water from milk. Then 


having nothing to do, to 


not tell tea 
there is the torment of 
see or to read. Even memory will not function prop- 
erly in the dark. .\n attempt to pass the time away 
by figuring out square roots of something of the 
sort is soon relinquished because of the impossibility 
of verifying the results obtained. Monkeying with 


numbers, the mind falls to doing annoying tricks, 


There is the nuisance of geometrical progression, 
The figures seem to stand before one in letters of 
hght—2,.'4, 8, 10,32, 64 It is as bad 
as the trick of tracing patterns on wallpaper. At 


come, there is that pe- 


and so on, 


night, when sleep does not 
colors for ever 


and 


culiar sense of dimly changing 
1 


dissolving that one has if he closes his eves 


presses on the evelids. 


Three times each day I was taken out of my cell 
On one of 
these trips | caught shaved 
by a fellow ‘sailor and that set me thinking of my 
caught 


for a little exercise, but never on deck. 


a man being 


sight of 


personal appearance. From then on | my- 


rubbing my chin and being annoyed 
a trick, too, of 


self frequently 
by the growing beard. I fell into 
turning up my lip so that the sharp bristles touched 
the tip of my nose. One day I bribed my guard, 
giving him my silver watch as the price of a shave. 
Ile went me one better, for, after the shave, he 
and | learned how 


he weather was 


eave me the razor and some scap, 
to shave 
fair. But then | missed sadly the friendly ticking 


watch. 


mvself in the dark when t 


of my 


course, | did = not 
been in the 


Under the circumstances, of 


know my destination. It must have 


neighborhood of Iquique. I was taken ashore one 
night and marched, with a soldier on each side, to 
further end of remember 


The vellow lights of the oil 


a cuartel at the town. I 
very vividly that walk. 
lamps, and the glimpses that. | caught through the 
boliches and homes, made me feel like 
But the 


voices 


open doors of | 


a lone soul outside of the world of men. 
fresh and sweet and the sounds of 
were good to hear. Once I almost decided to make 


a dash for freedom, but the strange tingling that 


air smelt 


1 felt in my legs, due to the unaccustomed lack of 


exercise soon showed me the folly of that idea. 
Besides, I abhorred bullets, and the soldiers bore 
rifles. Further, it seemed that this change must 


mean a speedy trial and an early release. 

besides myself in the 
a stone-walled chamber 
and seven 
paced it hundreds of That gave 
The place was lighted and 
a foot wide and 


were eight 


We 


wits just 


There men 


cuertel, were loose in 
that 
wide. | 


twenty-eight paces long 
times. 
us plenty of room. 
ventilated by barred windows each 
two feet high, the lower sill being five feet and six 
At night, after the six p. m. 


bugle was blown on the plaza, oil lamps were placed 
shine in. 


inches from the floor. 
outside some of the windows so as to 
Each man had his bunk and a chair and there was 

The food 
The cuartel 


a long table in the center of the place. 
was plentiful, well cooked and clean. 

itself was surrounded by a high stone wall along 
the top of which was a cheveaux de frise. The space 
between the wall and the prison itself was seven 
paces wide and ran completely around the building. 
In the wall, and directly opposite the prison doors, 
were double, solid oak gates that were never opened 
while we In the hollow square 


we were allowed to roam as we pleased for four 


were in the yard. 


hour each day, 

My examination came after I had been in this 
I was marched into the presence 
cigarettes. He 


cuartel two days. 


of some official who sat smoking 


was a handsome, well set-up man with a good- 
ratured twinkle in his eve, and 1 hoped for much 
He fired questions at me with the sharp- 
The session was brief and 


from him. 
ness of a revolver crack. 
went something in this wise, as to the salient points. 
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“You had papers on you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And you were carrying them to ——?” 
“Secretario Menendez in Valparaiso.” 
“That is treason.” 

“But I’m not. interested in your politics.” 
“Yet you took this part in them?” 

a ay 

“Why ?” 

“Partly for fun.” 

“Were you to be paid?” 

PNES. 

“Fun added to business then?” 

“It would appear that way.” 

“How much were you to get?” 

“Price not stated.” 
“You gambled then. Staked the affairs of a na- 


ion on a die?” 


— 


“Looks that way.” 
“And you lost?” 

“For the time being.” 
“Ha! 


“No. I have no side. 


You believe that your side will win?” 

{’m not really interested.” 
“Your nationality?” 

“American, Well, Irish.” 
“Which ?” 

“Trish-American.” 

“Religion?” 

“My mother was a Catholic.” 
“Your mother was! We have a saying, “The 
erring fledgling remembers the sheltering wing.’ Do 
you own property ?” 

“A few horses in the Magellan country.” 

“Then you owe Chili allegiance?” 

“Yes. I suppose so, in a way.” 

“Ever in jail before?” 

“Yes. Once.” 

“Reason ?” 

“Running a newspaper and roasting the Gover- 
nor.” 

“The Irish and politics. It is typical.” 

There was some consultation at the table and 
for a time they seemed to forget me. Presently the 
judge, or whatever he was, signed to a soldier to 
I said, “Salud senor!” 

“Gracias,” he responded. Then he added, “Do you 
smoke?” and tossed a cigarette across the table and 
a soldier struck a match and held it for me. Things 
seemed to be going well for me and I felt encour- 
aged enough to lean back in my seat and look 
around with ease. The gates to liberty seemed to be 
opening. Presently the judge said: 

“You will have to wait a little, while your case 
is being considered. It might be that we shall find 
you of use. Your political opinions do not appear 
to be firmly fixed. You are a sailor?” 

“Yes. Among other things,” I replied. 

“No more just now, then,” he said and dismissed 
me with a wave of the hand. As the soldiers led 
me away, I pondered a moment upon the advisability 
of protesting and then again of pleading, but a sense 
of dignity caused me to withhold. 

Altogether, I was in the cuartel eight weeks. Of 
my fellow prisoners three, it transpired, had been 
sentenced to death. In the days of the Balmaceda 
revolution, politics was a dangerous game. The rest 
of us were undergoing suspended sentences. We 
Passed the time talking and playing cards and it 
could not be said with truth that we languished. 
There was some laughter, much reminiscence, and a 
great deal of planning for the future. One of the 
men, Don Pasquale, we called him, was a Brazilian, 
a gray bearded man, apparently well read and cul- 


hand me a glass of wine. 


tured. He had two fads—positivism and the single 
tax. For him, Auguste Comte and Henry George 


were Messiahs, They, he maintained, were the only 
a whose teachings, if followed, would enable us 
© live for others. Each Sunday, Don Pasquale lec- 
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The other whose personality impressed 
He had 


tured to us. 
itself upon me was a man named Scott. 
been caught while doing something illegitimate with 
a torpedo. 

One morning I chanced 
to be standing at one of the little windows looking 
at a distant church steeple, and as I looked, the mid- 
dle seemed to leap outwards most mysterioulsy, and 
the upper part of it to stand suspended in the air. 
Then that too fell and the same instant there came 
the roar of a big gun. Outside, a great commo- 
tion arose which soon communicated itself to us 
within. In the cell was a soldier doing punishment 
work and at the sound of the canon he: dropped 
his bucket and ran to the door yelling. As he 


The end came suddenly. 


reached it the door was flung open and the outside 
guard shouted that the town was being bombarded. 
I have no memory whatever of crossing the floor, 
but I do recall wrestling with the guard and being 
astonished to find myself just outside the building. 
Then my antagonist and I went down together, still 
clutching one another, and the other prisoners 
flocked out, leaping over us as sheep would jump 
over anything in their path. 

When I arose, I found that | had a bunch of keys 
in my hand and that my knuckles were bleeding. 
The guard with whom:I had wrestled was brushing 
the dirt from his trousers and calling me a “Loco.” 
Then I saw that the yard gate was half open, but 
a man was trying to close it. 
could be seen. Old Don Pasquale was. standing 
Next 
I caught sight of a couple of horses fastened to the 
palenchi by their cabriestos. 
whistlings and boomings, and people ran about like 
Thick black 


smoke climbed from a burning house towards a 


His arm and one leg 
just outside, stroking his long, white beard. 
There were noises and 
ants, carrying children and furniture. 


wonderful blue sky across which golden clouds were 
flocking. 

Quite without any volition of my own, as it 
seemed I found myself mounted on one of the 
horses at the palenchi and urging Don Pasquale to 
take the other. I was so annoyed by his first refusal 
that I raised my hand to strike him, but, understand- 
ing somehow that he was stiff and old and unable 
to mount, I leaped down to assist. him, cursing 
him for the needless and dangerous delay. Then 
we started down the street and presently gained 
the edge of town, no one noticing us in that fleeing 
crowd. Looking east, we saw two converging val- 
leys and in that to the north was wliat seemed to 
be a military camp. Don Pasquale was all for going 
that way, but not so I. 
I took the valley that led southeast. 


Therefore we separated and 


It may have been three miles or more before 1 
came to a clump of trees at the foot of a grassy 
slope. There | dismounted and unsaddled and 
hobbled my horse, which at once fell to grazing. I 
threw myself on the ground burying my face in the 
cool grass. Presently quite unaccountably, came 4 
eust of violent weeping, for freedom and the things 
of the world seemed so sweet and I was very tired 
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**Pernicious Activity 
By W. V. Byars 


T is true, (or else it is not true) that the gov- 
ernment which governs most, governs worst. 

If we suppose it is true, we agree with those 

who professed “American Democracy” as a rule of 
reason between 1801, when Jefferson defined this 
theory in his first annual message, and the admin- 
istration of Grover Cleveland, who gave us the 
words “pernicious activity,’ for use when office- 
holders become annoying, offensive or oppressive. 
Under this theory, government activity 1s neces- 
sary up to a given point. As it always implies 
compulsion, this compulsion, an evil in itself, is 
necessary to defend the rights of all who wish 
to live just and peaceable lives against those who 


attempt to interfere with them. 
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Passing this point, all government activity, no 


matter what the excuse or the occasion for it, 
becomes “pernicious activity,” and the office-holders 
who engage in it are “offensive partisans.” 

Those whose memories need refreshing on what 
Cleveland said and tried to say in defining and 
defending the rights of free American citizenship, 
may consult the index of Parker’s “Writings and 
Speeches of Grover Cleveland.” But Cleveland was 
never a phrase-monger, and his meaning must be 
looked for in forthright and downright action, which 
completes his definition of his purposes. 

As “government” operates only through office- 
holders, he proposed to “flip out” any office-holder, 
who, instead of attending quietly to his business, 
crossed the deadline beyond which government ac- 
tivity is pernicious meddling. 

Cleveland held that, in a free country, office- 
holders had no right to make their “ideals” com- 
pulsory, or to interfere with the lives and habits 
of the people, or to use power in any way to com- 
pel or drive or drag anyone whatever for any 
purpose whatever, not manifestly essential for the 
“peace and good order of the community.” 

As office-holders had been meddling with every- 
thing and everybody, as far as they dared for their 
own purposes, Cleveland illustrated his “ideal” by 
“flipping out” enough of them to define his mean- 
ing. When the attempt was made to stop him 


through the revival of a “dead-letter statute,” he 
coined the phrase “innocuous desuetude.” His last 


great intellectual effort was against what is now 
called “tutelage.” He denounced it as the “com- 
munism of capital.” Communism in any form, at- 
tempting to make compulsion absolute, he found a 
“hateful thing,’—most hateful as the “communism 
of combined wealth and capital, the outgrowth of 
overweening cupidity and selfishness, which insidi- 
ously undermines the justice and integrity of free 
institutions.” 

Cleveland was called a “Silver Gray Whig” by 
members of his own party, who when he stopped 
and “dug in,” wished to keep on and break through 
lines of opposition, which perhaps he knew could 
not be broken by any organization then possible. 
That need not be discussed now. The manifest 
fact of the present is that when government activities 
have increased beyond precedent in the Twentieth 
Century, with results of compulsion which have been 
pernicious beyond precedent, there is no apparent 
disposition to stop short of absolute and demon- 
strated impossibility in the attempt to reach the 
ideal maximum of meddling, supported by the ut- 
most compulsory power of government in all that 
Cleveland considered pernicious activity. 

The Gamaliels of the Sanhedrim, who are deter- 
mined to control private morals until they make 
their ideals of virtue compulsory for all, agree in 
this with the “Bolshevik,” as both agree with the 
Tory who calls himself a “Democrat,” when he 
purposes to take the world under compulsory tute- 
lage and uplift it to the Tory plane of mutual rapine, 
conducted with all the elegancies of academic lan- 
euage and all the refined courtesies of good breed- 
ing. 

The absolute certainty for all this is that it can- 
not pass its own deadline. When it becomes abso- 
lutely intolerable, the maximum of compulsion will 
no longer be used through government, and the 
office-holders whose uncontrollable disposition to 
meddle shows itself in pernicious activity will be 
“flipped out.” When the time comes for it, there 
will be no trouble in doing it. It will be quite simple 
and “dead easy.” As they are making records now, 
and as they have already made them openly, with 
brass-band accompaniments, they will be flipped out 
to the last Meddlesome Mattie, male, female and 
epicene, among them. Whereupon a world which 
has become that far safe for common sense and com- 
mon decency can proceed to give three cheers for 
Grover Cleveland without the prospect of a jail sen- 
tence for “sedition.” 
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Letters from the People _ ,.,.., °°" “ “““"™ 


Joshing Pins for Wings 
Times Square, New York, 
December 23, 1919. 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
Everyone is talking about “Pins for 


Wings,” and so, sooner or later, they 
are bound to be parodied. I may as 
well be early in the field with these 


suggestions to the multiplying tribe of 
Manhattan  pressagentry—with abject 
apologies to “Emanuel Morgan:” 
STARBEAMS. 
ETHEL 
Marpessa 
In a London fog. 
FRANK CONROY. 
Erin’s harp 
Heard 
On a victrola. 
MINNIE MADDERN FISKE, 
Xanthippe 
In cap and bells. 
ELSIE JANIS. 


BARRY MORE, 


A lipstick 

And smokeless powder. 
TNA CLAIRE, 

A Belasco 

Fiasco. 





In a fustian bag. 
SitAs. BENT. 


2, 
~~ 


As to Barbellion 


Cleveland, O., Dec. 26, 1919. 


Editor Reepy’s M1RRor: 
“Wells” 
lion first appeared, and others, posing 
With 
acrimony, Wells has denied the author- 


Someone said when Barbel- 


as critics, folowed suit. some 
ship, though anyone who had read Wells 


as well as Barbellion could have seen 
with half an eye that there were funda- 
that 


some 


difference and 


had knowledge = of 


mental points of 
Barbellion 
things, a thorough knowledge, too, of 
which Wells seems to be almost igno- 
rant. 

Wells is as 


uninterested in the art as Darwin. You 


Take music for example. 


can read his novels, stories, essays, prog- 
nostications, discovering only the barest 
reference to things musical. On the con- 
trary, Barbellion everywhere exhibits a 
keen appreciation of the art. Music is 
a passion with him. His rooms, he tells 
us (p. 162), are littered with concert 
The third 


programs. movement of 


Tschaikovski’s Fifth Smphony moves 


him to a “frenzy of exhilaration.” Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony works him up 
He writes of 
Of the 
Chopin Funeral March, he says, as only 
a musician could, “it would be a rich 
experience to be in your coffin at rest 
Then there is his de- 


into an ecstacy (p. 180). 
it with the élan of a Huneker. 


and listen to it.” 
scription of de Pachmann, his manner- 
and his playing of 
The passage is Huneker-like, or 


isms inimitable 
Chopin. 
perhaps Shaw-like in his Corno di Ba- 
setto days, but certainly not Wells-like. 
If some of our self-styled critics 
would but apply the test of consistency 
as a criterion of truth, less paper would 
be wasted. 


be forced to raise the subscription price. 


Magazines then would not 


Some of the high cost of living would 
cease. 


CHARLES J. FINGER. 











“Gladys and her husband have startea 
for their honeymoon in a veritable ec- 
stasy.” “That must be a new make.’— 
Baltimore American. 


Schreecham—He was a wise poet who 
remarked that in this world a man must 
be either anvil or hammer. Peacham— 
Oh, I don’t know! It seems that most of 
them are merely bellows.—Edinburgh 


Scotsman. 


” 


Mrs. Flynn—The ‘neighborhood seems 
a bit noisy, Mrs. O’Brien. Mrs. O’Brien 
—Yis. Th’ only time it’s quiet here is 
whin the trucks go by an’ drown th’ 
noise.—London Answers. 


feof 
Bix—So your friend became wealthy 
through a sudden upward movement in 
oil. What oil stock did he buy? Dir— 
He didn’t buy any. A rich old aunt tried 
to start a fire with a can of it—Boston 
Transcript. 
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3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 







Special Department 








J. N. SEROPYAN 


Oriental Rugs 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


for Cleaning 
Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


and Repairing 
































The January Sale 
of White 


Begins FRIDAY, 


We have never had a January sale of White 
more brimful of extraordinary values than 
this one is going to be and, what ismore, from 
all indications we believe that it is sure to sur- 
pass all other like events of the past from the 
standpoints of comprehensiveness and interest. 


Fresh, crisp Spring Blouses— dainty 


Undergarments, ‘‘made 


and made by the deft fingers of Philip- 
pine Needlewomen—and snowy linens 
that will delight the housewife—are 
offered at exceptional prices, conven- 
iently arrayed for selection. 


A noteworthy event for every Thrifty Shop- 


per! See Thursday and 


Globe-Democrat for complete details. 


January 2nd 


in America, 


Friday mornings 
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Taxation in Kiau-Chau 
By Arthur E. Albrecht 


HE attention of the world is once 

more focused on Shantung, and to 

a somewhat lesser extent on Kiau- 
Chau. In 1899 Poultney Bigelow, the 
American delegate to the International 
Geographic Congress in Berlin, said: 
“Kiau-Chau deserves in a high degree 
the attention of the widest circles. The 
development of this colony is being 
watched with the greatest interest.” 

In 1899 the total trade of the port 
amounted to about $5,000,000; in 1906 
it had increased to over $51,000,000. In 
addition to its importance as a commer- 
cial center, Kiau-Chau has great nat- 
ural advantages, which were so _ im- 
proved by the German government that 
the port is now superior to any other 
Chinese port. Kiau-Chau is situated on 
the peninsula of Shantung on the Yel- 
low Sea, and has an area of about 200 
square miles. 

Under the pretext of properly policing 
the province of Shantung, in which two 
German missionaries had been = mur- 
dered, Germany occupied Kiau-Chau on 
November 14, 1897. 


On the very day of occupancy the 


sale or transfer of any land without 
the express authorization of German 
officials was forbidden. This measure 


prevented the most desirable lands from 
falling into the hands of speculators, 
and the 
serve the land in the hands of the orig- 
inal owners and at a later date to ac- 


enabled Government to con- 


quire sites at prices prevailing previous 
3efore the govern- 
ment could attend to its municipal ac- 


to the occupation. 


tivities it had to acquire possession of 
certain land tracts. A lack of funds 
made the immediate purchase of the 
land required impracticable, and it was 
therefore decided to acquire options on 
desirable parcels of land. 

In creating an option a contract was 
entered into by the owner and the gov- 
ernment. The owners in every case re- 
tained absolute possession of their lands 
until the moment of sale. Before se- 
curing any option the officials made a 
careful study of available tax records 
for information as to prices existing 
before the German occupation, as to 
Ownership, and as to such other facts 
as might be needed to establish a valid 
option, 

In January of the next year (1898) 
the port was leased to Germany, that 
nation acquiring full sovereign rights for 
a period of ninety-nine years. In an 
official memorial of that year it was 
urged that the newly created commerce 
and industry be kept free from burden- 
some taxes. It was suggested that the 
expenses of the colony be met by taxes 
on ground rents, which had greatly in- 
creased as a direct result of the oc- 
cupancy. Moreover, such a tax was in 
accordance with the generally accepted 
Principles of taxation. 

In the well-known “Land and Tax 
Ordinance” of September 2, 1898, these 
Suggestions were carried out. On that 
day the ordinance was made public and 
Kiau-Chau was opened as a free port. 

The ordinance provided that the old 
Chinese land tax be continued on those 
lands which had not been acquired by 
the government. The tax has been 
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raised since the 
The government 
was also given the authority to put up 
at auction any land there 
might be urgent need. A minimum price 
fixed by the government protected the 
land owners 
sold. 


several times passage 


of the original act. 


for which 


whose property was thus 

Much of the land acquired by option 
at prices prevailing before the occupa- 
tion has been sold by the government 
at public auction at enhanced prices. 
Thus, the increment in value created by 
the activities of the government reverted 
to it and did not enrich land specula- 
tors. 


Those land owners who acquired their 


property from the government, or who 
acquired title since the German occupa- 
tion, paid an annual land tax of 6 per 
cent on the capital value of their land. 
During the first three years after the 
acquisition the purchase price was used 
as the basis of taxation. Thereafter the 
tax was based on the owner’s valuation. 
If the officials after an investigation 
found that the had _ underesti- 
mated his valuation, they bought the 
property at the owner’s figure and re- 
sold the land at public auction. Under- 
valuation for tlhe purpose of evading 
part of the taxes was thus effectively 
discouraged. 
The owner of 


owner 


a parcel of land was 





required to give notice of an intended 
To pre- 
vent undervaluation, the government re- 
served the right to buy at the owner's 
figure. The new owner was obliged to 
register his title with the tax officials. 
According to the original provisions 
of the law, the new owner was obliged 
to build within a specified time. If he 
failed to fulfill this requirement, the 
land reverted to the government, which 
paid him half of the assessed value. 
This provision often worked hardship 
on prospective builders who, through un- 
foreseen contingencies, were unable to 
improve their property. In times of 
scarcity of materials or in times of de- 


sale and of the selling price. 




















The Chickering Ampico 


Reproduces Exactly the Playing of Great Pianists— 
It is a True Expression of their Genius 


And there’s nothing mechanical-sounding 
Its reproductions are faith- 
ful and expressive to the last shade of tone-color. 
The music issuing from it is of the purest and 
most entrancing nature—the kind of music that 
formerly was available only in the concert hall. 
Now, by means of the Ampico, you can have 
this music in your home, any day and every day 


about the Ampico. 


—the playing of Ornstein, of 


their playing. 


Godowsky, of 


Rachmaninoff—so delicately and masterfully 
rendered, that the inspired fingers of these great 
geniuses themselves could not excel it. For, 
you must know that these same fingers made 
the records from which the Ampico reproduces 


A private recital of the Chickering Ampico 
will be given you 
time you wish to hear it. 


in our music salon any 
Sixth Floor 


FAMOUS BARR CO. 


Home of the Chickering Grand Piano and the Chickering Ampico. 
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cent was reduced to the normal level of 


raised to 9 per cent per should 
fail to build the 
If at the end of the next 


the annual land tax of 6 per 
annum, cent. 
the purchaser within 
the 


The 


time specified. the world’s attention is 


tax” feature. 


the 


increment 
that 





vided eovernment 


Her Sex and Love Life 











t 


pression the law worked particular hard- three years, the owner had no 
ships. Furthermore, the provision was proved his land, the tax was 

not entirely effectual in preventing spec- le per « per annum, and after 
ulation. three vears of inactivity on the 


0 


law 
should 


M A N ceive one-third of the increment in value 
of newly sold property. The increment 


is the difference between the selling price 


A book for every woman married or con- and the original purchase price. 
nd and develop thelr ‘sexual life, ductions were permitted for 
See Clear, a niaadea aa mients made in or on the land and 
practical. ustrated, 400 pp., $3.00 other expenses connected 

By WILLIAM J. ROBINSON, M. D. keep of the property. As 


e 





im- 
raised to 
each 


owner’s 


An amendment of December 31, 1903, part, the tax was raised 3 per cent per 
imposed a progressive land value tax, annum until a maximum of 24 per cent 
the purpose of which was to compel im- was reached. \fter the property had 
provements. Under this new provision been improved, as specified, the tax was 


per 


The part of the law that has attracted 
“unearned 
pro- 


re- 


De- 


improve- 


for 


with the up- 
an additional 
interest 


ay the} eagle gee lb warden, mf incentive to build, 6 per cent 

author, Birth Control: An Argument 3.0) | upon the money spent for improvements 
CRITIC & GUIDE Co. was deducted from the selling price. 

12% Mt. Merri Fark, W. nem Sere The increment tax returns hay 


not 


















PRACTICAL ART TRAINING 


Commercial Art, Crafts Second 
Hlustratiory, Interior Decoratior Torm 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling Opens 

For Further information write or see Fob.2,1920 


E.H.Wuerpel Director 
ST.L°UIS SCH°oL, OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Skinker Road and Lindell Boulevard, St.Louis,Mo. 
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To Our Many Patrons: We Hope 


You Had a 


Merry Christmas 


and Wish You a 


Prosperous 


New Year 


And hope that our efforts to assist you in 
! making this season a joyful one have | 
met with your expectations. 











H Our aim has been to satisfy every 

Ip customer and if we have failed in 

H any particular it was because of 
unprecedented business. 
| 
i} We shall be happy to make adjustments 
if accorded an opportunity. 
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only been variable, but have been insufh- 
important 
But 
an important principle was put into prac- 
that socially created values 
the 


to be considered as an 
Kiau-Chau. 


cient 
items in the budget of 
tice, namely, 


should be utilized by community 
that brings them abcut. 

The levying of the increment tax, with 
the other land measures, has effectively 


prevented speculation and has repaid 
the government for some of the expenses 
incurred in improving the city. In ad- 
dition to showing the world that prop- 
erty can be taxed in such a manner as to 
benefit the the of 
this svstem of taxation showed the neces- 


penalizing im- 


community, results 


sity of not only not 
provements but of encouraging them. 
Kiau-Chau is to remain 


will the in- 


If the city of 
in the possession of Japan, 
crement tax and other land policies be 
continued or will less efficient system 
take its place?—-From the farewell issue 
of the Public. 


oof’, eo 


Six Thousand Loaves Hourly 


The 


machinery, 


immense automatic bread oven 


and construction on which 
ago and 
which suffi- 


cient. bread to feed approximately half 


was started more than a vear 


has a capacity for baking 


the entire population of St. Louis, has 
just been placed in complete operation 
at the Welle-Boettler 
Bakery, 37 


South 


the 
Bakery 


avenue, 


plant of 
\merican Company, 
Vandeventer 


oven and 


The installation of the new 
machinery was announced vesterday by 
A. F. Welle, president of the company. 


An invitation has been extended to the 


Louis and surrounding 
the new 


Visiting hours are from 


women of St. 


territory to view process of 
break-making. 
three until 


except Saturday. 


five o’clock each afternoon, 

Two hundred and sixty-five thousand 
bricks were used in the construction of 
the The bread-baking capacity 
is 6,000 one-pound loaves per hour. The 
continuous- 


ovel. 


mechanical device 
lv from the time the dough goes through 
the mixing the baked loaf 
without the aid of a human hand. 

The the automatic or 
“traveling” originated in 


operates 
process to 


invention of 
ovens Great 
at the 
six complete units of 
United States. 
the complete plant in 
New York, 
delphia and one in Chicago. 
Starting the 
sifting the 
and 


Britain and present time there are 
hut 


in the 


these ovens 


In addition to 
two are 


Phila- 


Louis, 
located in two in 


with flour-blending and 


machine, flour is passed 


throuch a sifter along conveyors, to 


large storage hoppers. From these hop- 
pers the flour descends into a weighing 
the 
for each supply of dough is auto- 


machine, in which amount neces- 


sary 


matically recorded and the uniformity 


which goes with automatic working is 


obtained. 
\When the 
to be mix 


weighers it 
For 


flour leaves the 


is ready ed into dough. 


this water is needed, so next comes the 


gauging and tempering tanks, where the 


correct quantity of water is measured 


off and kept at the desired temperature. 


The purest ineredients obtainable are 
used to enrichen the doughs. The 
dough must stand in a kneading ma- 


chine in the “proving room” before be- 


ing made into loaves. 





The fed in bulk, 


and quickly measured off into pieces of 


dough, is accurately 
These pass through 
they 
and 
thence they fall into the traveling prover, 
which, 


prede termined size. 
the 


recei\ c 


“handing-up machine,” where 


their preliminary shaping, 
de- 
After be- 


ing proved for a specific time, the pieces 


for convenience sake, is 


signed to fit on the ceiling. 


of dough pass automatically to a mould- 
imitates with 


the 


ing machine. This con- 


siderable exactitude action of the 


hand. 
The 


panning 


loaves pass automatically into a 


machine, an apparatus of un- 
which places them into 


runs at its 


conny ingenuity, 


the stream of pans which 


base. 


he Long rows of these tins are then 
the 


third automatic prover, where the loaves 


placed, again automatically, into 


receive their final raising, and are ejected 
the 
ready 


automatically to traveling oven. 


This oven stands to receive the 
Into one 


bread and set the seal on it. 


unbaked loaves, 
the 
of finished bread, 


end stream of 
and 
stream, each 
loaf baked to perfection and every loaf 
of equal color and fragrance. 

“We 


new 


goes a 
from the other emerges same 


but now 


feel that the installation of these 
and revolutionized system of 
bread-making is in keeping the 
‘New St. Spirit,’ now 
evident in practically every line of 
said Welle. 


equipment 


ovens 
with 
Louis which is 
in- 
dustry in the city,” 


“While 


installed at a large outlay of money, 


has been 
the 
increased pro- 


this new 


country-wide call is for 


duction and in this way we can do our 
part toward meeting the very urgent de- 
for the of the 
of life’.” 


history of 


mand enlarged 
‘staff 

The 
Bakery 
the late A. F. 
small bakery in St. 


output 


Welle-Boettler 
when 


the 
dates back forty-six vears, 
Welle, started 

Louis. Since that 
changes have been made 

and at the time 
the company has one hundred and sixty- 
employes. It thirty-eight 
bread making of the 
product twice daily throughout the city 


senior, 
time many 
bread-making present 
five serves 
routes, deliveries 


and county. 


Marts and Money 


On the New York Stock Exchange 
the trend values is of favorable im- 
port to holders of securities. Not- 


tightening of 
ing de- 
principal quarters of the 
diversion 


withstanding renewed 


rates, there’s increas 
mand in the 
market, with more 
of funds into semi-speculative 
that had been more or less neglected 


the termination of the bu!l move- 


money 


noticeable 
issues 


since 

ment three months ago. Railroad 
shares are slowly firming up, and it 1s 
quite safe to anticipate a smart up- 
turn in the early months of the new 
year. The action of these shares 
clearly suggests steady accumulation, 


and this must become more general 
aud vigorous as hopes of an early rail- 
The 


is re- 


confident. 
attitude of President Wilson 

garded as guarantee of equitable treat- 
spite of ag- 


road settlement grow 


ment of stockholders, in 
gressive opposition on the part ol the 
So, too, 


the pub 


radical clement in Congress. 


is the remarkable change in 


lic’s views concerning railroads. 
The bonds 


price of railroad and 
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notes are hardening. They will prob- 
ably rise five to ten points in the next 
bulge, or coincidently with the values 
of stocks. People looking for bar- 
gains still have plenty of opportuni- 
ties before them, prevailing figures 
being in many cases considerably be- 
low intrinsic and the 
records of 1910 to 1915. 


merits average 


The quotations for the principal 
foreign bills indicate unimportant 
changes when compared with those 


ago. Demand sterling is 
l‘rench drafts have ral- 


of a week 
rated at $3.78. 
lied to 10.70 
with a normal 
Italian continue weak, 
latest record at 13.12. 
veyed, the foreign financial situation 
justifies the belief that curative efforts 
of foreign governments and predom- 
bring the re- 


contrasts 
5.183%. 
the 
Broadly sur- 


francs, which 
quotation of 


lire with 


inant financiers should 
sults desired. 
of international 
from authoritative 


shadowing slow but steady enlarge- 


The same can be said 
commerce reports 
sources  fore- 
ment of the interchange of commodi- 
ties. 

Regarding the money the 
signs of recovery are also plainly vis- 
ible to observant minds, an advance 
in the call loan rate to 25 per cent not- 
withstanding. The strain is 
the outcome, in the main, of January 
disbursements, which are estimated 
at not less than $280,000,000, figures 
the 
ords of the past 
Completion of settlements will soon 


market, 


renewed 


approaching corresponding rec- 


four or five years. 
be followed by a decided relaxation in 
charges for loans and enable the finan- 
cial powers to extend still more effi- 
cient aid to the harassed financial in- 
stitutions of the leading countries of 
fSurope. 

Timorous conjectures respecting la- 
bor problems are gradually subsiding. 
The bellicose attitude of the four rail- 
way brotherhoods is 


not likely to 


bring another grave crisis. The trans- 
portation undoubtedly 


nearing a satisfactory solution, and 


question is 


this being the case, possessors of se- 
curities of this variety cannot reason- 
ably be expected to sell on a broad 
scale at the low figures now prevail- 
ing. 

An interesting feature is the steady 
growth of immigration. Many thou- 
sands of European workmen are en- 
tering the country day after day, and 
indications are that the 
hitherward will assume extraordinary 
dimensions in 1920, 


movement 


; The influx is the 
mevitable result of the fearful burden 
Of taxation which the war 
Posed upon the people. A necessary 
consequence of this will be a large ad- 
dition to the ranks of American labor, 
Which, in turn, must bring a consider- 


has im- 


able reduction in wages. Such a 
change will advantage American 
Manulacturers in various ways and 
make it possible for them to widen 


their spheres of trade in the principal 
markets of the world. 
tions now existing, they are compelled 
to wrestle with 


Under condi- 


, competition 
rom Franee, England, Italy, and Ja- 
pan, Where the standards of wages 
still are much below those effective in 
the United States. This | 
— In spite of an opinion to the con- 
trary on the part of Wall Street Journal. 
It would be ridiculous to hold the 


serious 


dare as- 





belief that present wage scales can be 
maintained for a number of years. The 
reactionary forces will produce their 
effects towards the close of 1920, in 
all probability. Reports of continued 
great scarcity of labor are overdone, 
because they are not in harmony with 
natural tendencies. Latest 
from Washington concerning Govern- 
ment finances 
character. They denote such improve- 
ment as should enable the Treasury 
to use a substantial part of March tax 
for current The 
auspicious turn is based on returns 
showing that provision had been made 


advices 


are of 


payments needs. 





encouraging 
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for more than half of the $1,397,968,000 
News about Govern- 


yet outstanding. 
inent finances are closely studied in 
high financial circles, where it is well 
known that the constant interference 
of the Treasury in banking affairs has 
a perturbing influence on the general 
Wall Street in especial. 
representative stocks 


situation, in 
Muotations for 
indicate moderate gains in most in- 
stances, nothwithstanding repeated as- 
saults of the down-pulling crowd. 
United 


dustrial 


the in- 
than $3 


week 


States Steel common, 
bellwether, is 
the 
Among. the 


more 


above record of a 


ago. 


copper group, Inspiration 


13 


has distinguished itself by rising four 
points on Ana- 
conda is rated at 62, which compares 


heavy transactions. 


with a high mark of 777% in July 
There can be no denying that copper 
shares of approved merit are stub- 


bornly held by folks feeling confident 
of exceptionally heavy exports of the 
the three 
years, on account of the great short- 


metal in coming two or 


age in supplies on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 
° 


° 


Finance in St. Louis. 
for securities re- 
the 


The local market 


tains its upward tendency, with 




















An Exposition of 


clothing. 


hats. 





Our display is ready for your inspection. 
coquettish sort for dancing, georgettes and silks and serges for occasions 
demanding a more serious turn of mind and a more practical type of 





Apparel and Millinery sf, 


The annual hegira Southward is about to begin. 
for this, proper apparel receives a great deal of the attention. 


Suits for traveling, trim and tailored, and suits for sports wear in the 
cleverest and most fetching designs, are ready to escort you through your 
sun-swept Southern wanderings. 


All crisp and fresh colored and delightfully suggestive of lighter and brighter days are the 
Traveling hats, sports hats and dress hats offer themselves for your choosing. 


A delight at the time of selection and a delight at the time of wearing will these garments, 
now on display, prove to be. 


STIX. BAER & FULLER 


GRAND-LEADER 


Dresses you will find of a lacy, 














Southern Wear 


In preparation 


(Third Floor) 
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AMERICAN 


DAVID 
BELASCO 
PRESENTS 


EW 
EDY 


Week Beginning Monday Night 
Matinees Wed. and Sat. JAI . 5 












BLE 





COM 
BY JOHN L. 
HOB 
After | Year at Belasco and Lyceum Theaters, New York 
THIS WEEK, FRED. STONE IN JACK O’LANTERN 


“DADDIES” 








SHUBERT -JEFFERSON 


Nights 8 sharp—Saturday Matinee 2 p. m. 


OTHERN Mar 


SAINT LOUIS’ 
Leading Playhouse 


ONE WEEK— Calais Monday, Saaseey 5 


Matinee Saturday 
SEATS NOW 


JULIA 


LOWE 


Monday and Friday, TWELFTH NIGHT 
Tuesday and Saturday evenings, HAMLET 


Wednesday and Thursday evenings, Saturday matinee, TAMING 





OF THE SHREW 
PRICES $3.00 to $1.00 





Gayety Theatre 


TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 





MOLLIE WILLIAMS’ BIG SHOW 





THIS WEEK 


Next Week—HARRY HASTINGS CO. 











2:15 TWICE DAILY 8:15 


BESSIE CLAYTON 
CANSINOS & CO. 
Julia Nash & C. H. O’Donnell 
Ed. and Birnie Conrad. 
WALTER C. KELLY 


Harry Rose; Maleta Conrad; 


1% VAUDEVILLE 





MATS. 15 TO 50—EVES., 25c TO $1.00 


Lohse & Sterling. 
RAE SAMUELS 








The New Columbia 


Five Big Acts 





THEATRE BEAUTIFUL 
11 a. m.--Cease ———less——11 p. m. 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Latest Features 











A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION 


GRAND sir ioied5-30c 


Nine Acts 


Herbert Lloyd & Co. ,ASK,OF. 


BUT MASTER OF NONE 
HALWAED KARORY. oy TAFSER 
- & 
COMEDY ENTITLED CHICKENS 
FOX and MAYO—ERNEST HIATT 
CONCHAS JR. & CO.—BELL & ARLISS 
NELSON & BAILEY—PAUL BAUWENS 


of Good Vaudeville 
and Pictures 





Show Never Stops—i1 A. M. toll P.M. Daily 


CLAYTON & CLAYTON 
PATHE WEEKLY & COMEDY PICTURES 
































We wish you a very prosperous and happy new 
year, and, in the same degree, to express our keen 
appreciation of your patronage. 

Ours is a desire to please and to merit your approval. 


1920 | 











We want every transaction to be one entirely 
satisfactory to you. 
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daily totals of transfers indicating a 
speculative 
medium The 
stocks and bonds of the United Rail- 
ways Company are in better demand 


broadening of interest in 


issues. of valuation. 


than they have been for quite a while. 
The preferred stock is well supported 
on the declines and expected to reach 
higher levels in the near future. The 
4 per cent bonds are selling at 4934 to 
5014. Otherwise, the state of the mar- 
ket reveals no striking changes so far 
as valuations are concerned. The year- 
end settlements are not causing any 
tremors in the local financial situation. 


Local Quotations, 





Bid. Asked. 

United States Bank ee 184 
Nat. Bank of Commerce.. 140 140% 
First National Bank 218 P 
Mercantile ‘Trust 5 37544 389 
Mississippi Valley Trust...... ane) (| Matias 
st. Lows Union Trust...:: 290 
United Railways com : 1% 1% 

DO PED: ceccccseveonscs 8 84 

ao 4 ...... ek Cape B 49) ; 
B. ot. L. & Sub. 5s ae 47 48 
Iaclede Gas com................ : 37 40 
Fulton Iron com.. Pete tee 82 
hm. ©. Tome Tel. §s-. P 90 
Cont. Port. Cement com...... 101 

do pfd. . |) 
Certain-teed com.................... 57 621% 
Indiahoma Refg............. tes 9 9% 
Carteton D: G, péd..........:..... digezt 100 
Mo. Portland Cement.. 81% 84 
Scruggs Ist pfd.. 7 Bete 78% 

do 2d. pfd. on eR Se oe 
Hydraulic P. Brk. com 91% 9% 

UN CAEN es ee prccccncodsnsecassacaaie 53Y 54 
American Bakery com........ 37% 
Marland Refzg................... 63% 6% 
Independent Brew. Ist pfd.. 18 19 

Me I ss ei was ects meee ae eens 
National Candy com.. - 170% 

ee: ee) 104 106 
Temtor A Sa ene see 46 46% 
Title Guaranty Trust. : 65 70 
Rice-Stix 2d pfd 99! soo 
Laclede Steel Saseteadeasees | re 
International Shoe com.. 136! Here 

do pfd. oe 107 108! 
Brown Shoe com........... 103 105 


2. 
yore 


Answers to Inquiries. 


E. R. O’S., Lansing, Mich.—Erie first pre- 
entirely speculative. Dividend pros- 
not at all bright. The company 
ailment that has been afflict- 
Three’s 


ferred is 
pects are 
suffers from the 
ing all systems for about three years. 
$48,000,000 first preferred outstanding, the 
dividend on which is non-cumulative. The 
stock is a fairly good long-range proposition, 
and it is quite probable that it will again sell 
above 40 at a not very distant date. 


L. E. R., St. Louis.—You should retain your 
holdings of Corn Products common, now selling 
at 84%, which compares with 95% touched 
some months ago and is the absolute maximum. 
Company’s financial condition is strong, and 
will remain so, considering the extraordinary 
demand and high prices for foodstuffs. It is 
significant that the stockholders should have 
been given an initial dividend of 1% per cent 


a few days ago, one-half being extra. The 
total surplus for the first half of 1919 was 
about $6,000,000. The total surplus at the 


close of 1918 was $24,905,000. 


Coming Shows 


After the surfeit of musical comedies it js 
gladsome news that Sothern and Marlowe are 
coming next week in Shakespearean plays, 
They will open at the Shubert-Jefferson theatre 
Monday evening with “Twelfth Night,’ which 
will be repeated Friday night. ‘Hamlet’ will 
be played Tuesday and Saturday nights, and 
“The Taming of the Shrew” on Wednesday 
and Thursday nights and at the Saturday mat. 
inee. The new stage decorations add illusion, 
poetry and unusual atmosphere to these plays, 
being so constructed as to eliminate waits be. 
tween scenes. Sothern and Marlowe have in. 
troduced new “business” into the plays, en. 
hancing the effectiveness of their excellent jn. 
terpretation of them. The company of forty 
players supporting these artists includes such 
well-known people as Frederick Lewis, Row. 
land Buckstone, Alma Kruger, Lenore Chip. 
pendale, Frank Peters, J. Sayre Crawley, V, 
I,. Granville, Vernon Kelso, Malcolm Bradley, 
Colvil Dunnard and Leon Cunningham. 
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Another genuine play is ‘‘Daddies’’ coming 
to the American next week, written by John 
I.. Hobble and staged by David Belasco. The 
story is of five misogynists who band _ them- 
selves into a bachelors’ club for their mutual 
protection against the wiles of women, until 
they are cajoled by the gentle mother of their 
most distinguished member to become “war 
daddies” to the stricken waifs of Belgium and 
France, with subsequent developments which 
involve the bachelors in situations that are as 
humorous as they are unexpected. 

mm 
* Thirty-five singing blue jackets, discharged 
from honorable navy service less than a year 
ago, are to be the headliners of the Orpheum 
bill for the week of January 5. All the men 
were trained for war service at Hampton 
Roads Naval Training Station. They were 
picked as glee songsters out of thirty-five 
thousand men, all of whom were scheduled for 
song drills as part of their daily routine. 
Completing the program for the week are: 
Smith and Austin, in “Fun, Fun, Fun;” Jimmy 
Savo in “A Salvo of Screams;” Farrell-Taylor 
company in “The African Duke;’’ Leona Ste- 
phens and Lan D. Hollister presenting “Out in 
California; Frank Mullane in ‘Musical Scales 
and Humorous Tales;’ Rose King Trio, the 
tight wire dancers; and the Chinese wonder- 
worker, Long ‘ack Sam. 

aye 

The Japanese Revue, a gorgeous oriental 
novelty presented by a company of exception- 
ally clever entertainers, will head the Columbia 
bill next week. The feature picture will be 
3essie Barriscale in ‘“*Beckoning Roads,” in 
which she forces her own happiness from the 
fingers of an unwilling fate. The Three Jahns 
exhibiting their equilibristic skill; Fred Sosman 


and Agnes Sloan appearing ‘In Nonsense 
Land;” the Andreiff Trio, dancers; and Robert 
Miller, comedian, are other bright numbers. 

“In the Dark,” the Grand Opera House 
headliner for next week, is a mystery playlet, 
a melodrama. Quite different yet of almost 
equal merit is the act of the Romas troupe, 
vaudeville eccentricities. Other numbers will 
be Lillian Gonne and Bert Albert in “On 


Their Way to School;” Jack Baxley and Lillian 
Porter in “The Call of a Song;’’ Adams and 


Hickey with comedy, smart talk and_ piano 
playing; Cedric Lindsey in a vaudeville 
melange; Swain’s cockatoos; Bob White, the 
whistling doughboy; Waldstein and Dailey, 


skating novelty; the Animated Weekly, Cur- 
rent Events and comedies. 


Harry Hasting’s Big Show, starring Dan 
Coleman, will begin a week’s engagement at 
the Gayety theatre next Sunday. | Extraordi- 
nary scenery, gorgeous costuming, bright 
chorus, absurd situations, witty sayings make 
up the Big Show. Mr. Coleman will be as- 
sisted by William Wainwright, Michelini Gard- 
ner, Phil Peters, Alma Bauer, Hazel Lorraine, 
Fred Dale, Jimmy Hazzard, Jack Spellman anil 
Frank O’Neil. 
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Service 
to you is 
what 
counts 


T is service to you that counts—under- 
standing of your particular needs, 
courtesy and liberal treatment day 

after day,not when we are ready to give 
it, but when you are ready to ask it. 


Whether your balances are large or 
small, this organization can give you a 
distinctly personalized financial service. 
It is confidence in our ability to do this 
that makes us ask for your account. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Saint Louis 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 





2. FANE KATIA 
AC R HEADACHE, NEURALGIA INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN 


Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 





Capital $1,000,000 Deposits $17,000,000 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 








Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 





To Employees 


The best way to safeguard your Christmas 
Bonus is in the form of a 


Mercantile Savings Account 


At this season of good resolutions suggest to yourself a Mercantile 
Savings Account with your Christmas bonus as a nucleus, from 
which beginning you can grow financially to unlimited heights. 

The size of a savings account, at the slart, does not matter. It’s 
the dogged persistence that counts—the regular deposit of a defi- 
nite amount in spite of all distracting influences, Start to-day. 

It means the beginning of a business relation that you will find 
both pleasant and profitable, for our officers and executives are 


always willing to help our customers with their financial plans 
and problems. 


Our Savings Department is open 


Monday evenings until 6:30 
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Bevo is a part 
of the game>> 
it makes good 
Sportsmen and 
more enjoyable 
sport r++ good 
fellowship, health 
and refreshment 
++best to train 
on and gain on. 


Iho all~year-tound sott drink 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH {ie 


ST. LOUIS 


vo 


Sold everywhere~ “2 
families supplied by 
Grocer druggist and 
Cealer-~ - Visitors are 
cordially invited to 
inspect our plant. 
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STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 





SEVENTH and 


WALNUT 


BIG REVIEW 











The Problem Solved— 
‘WHERE TO GO TO-NIGHT”’ 


“CICARDIS” 


High Class Entertainment Every Night 
Under Cover and Open Air Winter Garden 


A. J. CICARDI 920 Market St. 
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High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 


Saint Louis 











20 Ibs. for $1.00 


SUGAR? NO, BUT CLOTHES ARE SWEET 


WET WASH 


Delmar 738 4228-30 FINNEY AVENUE 








JUSTIN T. FLINT LAUNDRY COMPANY 


Lindell 271 
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Your Income Tax Return for 1919 





Our Bond Department Will Prepare 
It for You Without Charge 





It is the aim of the Commerce Bond;Department to 
make its Service just as broad as the investment op- 
portunities we are constantly presenting to the public. 





Hence we have procured the services of an Income 
Tax expert, Mr. George W. See. He will join our 
Bond Department on December 26th. Mr. See is a 
recognized authority on the subject, having served at 
one time as Income Tax Instructor in the employ of 
the Federal Government. He will be amply assisted 
by others from our regular force. 

















Our Bond Department, thus manned, will without 
charge prepare your Income Tax Return for you, or 
advise you on any knotty points—this whether or not 
you are a Commerce depositor. 





Your Income Tax Return for 1919 must be filed be- 
tween January 1, 1920, and March 15, 1920. 











Bond Department 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


BONDS and SERVICE 


















































